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“DOWNRIGHT ENGLISH.” 


It is “devoutly to be wished” that our 
critics, guides, philosophers, and friends shared 
the feeling of the “Holy Clerk of Copman- 
hurst.” “ A ballad,” said he, “against all the 
ocs and ouis of France. Downright English am 
I, sir knight,— downright English alone shall 
be sung in this cell.” 

Why cannot an American writer say what he 
has to say in plain English? “The charm of a 
quotation is lost in a translation”; that is true. 
Then give a quotation in the original, by all 
means. But in common, every-day phrases 
why must French words be so frequently called 
into service ? 


A New England reader asks, Why cannot a 


certain novelist refer to the slender figure of 
her heroine without the use of the word svete ? 
why cannot another mention the tender expres- 
sion of the heroine’s large blue eyes without 
calling them “her grands yeux bleus” ? doesa 
mention of a nose of upward tendency require 
the word retroussé? If originality is at fault, 
has not the poet given us 


“ tip-tilted like a flower ”? 


Is it of necessity that a certain proposition 
known to all men “ goes without saying”? The 
use of such words, too often, is not the result of 
a familiarity with a foreign tongue so much as a 
lack of knowledge of the resources of our own. 

Old English phrases are sometimes far more 
graceful and expressive than any foreign equiv- 
alent. Our grandmothers placed among the 
garments laid away in their “ chests of drawers ” 
a little bag filled with some fragrant powder. 
This was called a “ sweet-bag ”; a pretty name 
and easily understood. The article presents 
itself to the present generation as a “ sachet.” 
In the speech of many who know only the 
French of “the scole of Stratford-atte-Bowe,”’ 
the consonants are often made to change places, 
and bewildered listeners ask why a scent-bag 
should be called “chassez.” “ What has it to 
do with taking steps?” 

Others call it a “sachet bag.” Perhaps this 
was the habit of the editor of a well-known 
“home” magazine, who, giving counsel concern- 
ing that perplexing subject, “ giving Christmas 
presents to gentlemen,” mentions one who re- 
ceived a “mouchoir-case.” A reader asked, 
“Why not a handkerchief-case?” and was 
further surprised to learn that the article 
“ smelt very strong of sachet ””!! 

Homely New England speakers have been 
heard to complain that their “forethought 
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comes afterwards.” Other nationalities suffer 
from this affliction, for which the French have 
an expressive name,—/ esprit d’escalier,” — 
the wit of the staircase, the bright thought, the 
happy phrase which come to the luckless 
guest when, visit over and opportunity gone, he 
descends the stair to leave the house. Ah! 
how the belated wit raves then over the wisdom 
so long in coming. 


‘It is a mood of mind we all have felt.” 

But what is meant by the phrase in the fol- 
lowing passage from “On Both Sides,” page 
26, ninth edition? “Mr. Heathcote had con- 
tracted a moral squint, which showed itself in 
some ugly little ways, and this Jenny, with the 
esprit d'escalier of her sex, had at once divined 
and resented.” Pamela McArthur Cole. 


East BripGEWATER, Mass. 





THE NEW YORK FIELD FOR NEWSPAPER WOMEN. 


There are hundreds of newspaper women in 
the United States who are looking toward New 
York as their journalistic Mecca, a paradise, 
where a maximum of wages is paid for a mini- 
mum of work. There are no plums for the un- 
known writer anywhere, and, whatever may be 


the impression to the contrary, no women in 
the country work so hard as the New York 
newspaper women. Neither are their salaries 
so large as is popularly believed. The woman 
who, a year ago, did the best work on a 
leading, if not the leading, metropolitan jour- 
nal, and whose matter was more widely 
copied than that of any other active news- 
paper writer in the United States, was paid 
a salary of forty dollars a week. Since then 
she has been compelled to give up writing 
on account of nervous prostration, brought on 
by overwork. Most of the New York news- 
papers pay space rates ranging from five to 
eight dollars a column. In an expensive city 
like New York, forty dollars a week is not much 
more than equivalent to twenty dollars in inland 
cities. 

I, too, once had the New York fever. I was 
just past my majority, had had two years’ jour- 
nalistic experience in a city of 400,000 people, 
and, spoiled by the well-meant, but mistaken, 
praises of friends, sighed for new worlds to 
conquer. So last summer I packed my trunk 
and went on a visit to New York, but with the 


ulterior motive of looking up a position. I had 
letters of introduction, among others one to the 
editor of a New York paper whose name is 
known from Dan to Bathsheba. He gave me 
some advice which I have found so good that 
other dissatisfied women may profit by it : — 
“So you want to come to New York as a 
newspaper writer,” said he. ‘“ Well, let me give 
you some advice. Can you afford to come here 
and work six months without earning enough 
to support you, and then, in case of failure, 
have you something to fall back on, friends to 
whom you can return, or a position open to 
you? No, I don’t know that you will fail; but 
only one woman out ofa thousand succeeds. If 
you have an assured income behind you, | 
might say, Come; otherwise I could not con- 
scientiously do otherwise than warn you. 
Why? Because you are a stranger in the city. 
It would take six months for you to learn the 
city, the people, and the ways of doing business. 
There are hundreds of clever women, born and 
bred in New York, who are clamoring for just 
such a chance as you want. Do you know that 
there is, and has been for several years, a great 
contest going on between the papers of this 
city? The competition is something fearful. 
You might be engaged and work satisfactorily 
for weeks, months, or a year. Some day a 
woman might come along asking for your posi- 
tion, a woman with more experience, reputa- 
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tion, or influence than yourself, and you would 
be discharged without a moment’s warning. 
Go back to your own paper. It may be distaste- 
ful work writing society items, but persuade 
your managing editor to give you occasional 
chances at something else, and prove to him 
you can do it better than any one else on the 
force. Get him to send you to the state capital, 
jf you are fond of excitement and politics, then 
aim for Washington. 

“You can write for the syndicates as well at 
home as here. Cultivate a clear, breezy style 
and avoid gush. Watch the public mind, and 
make your articles timely and to the public 
taste. Don’t turn yourself into a literary 
modiste or a cosmetic. quack; enough women 


are writing such trash now, and it is not the 
road to reputation. 

** Most women’s departments are libels on the 
intellect of their readers. If yourun a woman’s 
column, always try to remember that you are 
writing for intelligent, self-respecting beings. 
Women like to read about women; there is a 
great field in women’s work and progress that is 
still untouched. Somebody is going to make a 
fortune some day out of a model women’s news- 
paper. 

“To my mind, Kate Field is the model news 
paper woman, and, if you recollect, her talent 
found recognition without her coming to New 
York to market it.” Beatrice Campbell. 


CLEVELAND, O. 





Goethe, Dickens, Schiller, and Scott. 


Goethe was a believer in the pleasant doc- 
trine that the highest and freest work can be 
done under the healthiest conditions of fresh 
air, early hours, daylight, and temperance — 
which does not mean abstinence. He and 
Balzac are at precisely opposite pales in their 
method of working. Here is the account of 
Goethe’s days at Weimar, according to G. H. 
Lewes: He rose at seven. Till eleven he 
worked without interruption. A cup of choco- 
late was then brought, and he worked on again 
tillone. At two he dined. His appetite was 
immense. Even on the days when he com- 
plained of not being hungry, he ate much more 
than most men. He sat a long while over his 
wine, chatting gayly ; for he never dined alone. 
He was fond of wine, and drank daily his two 
or three bottles. There was no dessert — Bal- 
zac’s principal meal—nor coffee. Then he 
went to the theatre, where a glass of punch was 
brought to him at six, or else he received 
friends at home. By ten o’clock he was in bed, 
where he slept soundly. Like Thorwaldsen, he 
had a talent for sleeping. 


METHODS OF AUTHORS. 





No man of business or dictionary maker 
could make a more healthy arrangement of his 
hours. The five or six hours of regular morn- 
ing work, which left the rest of the day open 
for society and recreation, the early habits, the 
full allowance of sleep, and the rational use of 
food are in glaring contrast to Balzac’s short 
and broken slumbers, his night work, and his 
bodily starvation. Goethe differed from almost 
every other great poet in not doing his greatest 
work at a white heat; and not only so, but he 
differed also in constantly balancing his reason- 
ing against his creative faculties. Those long 
mornings of early work were not always spent 
in the fever of creation. He was a physiolo- 
gist, a botanist, a critic; and the longer he 
lived, the more of a savant he became, if not less 
of a poet. His imagination was most fertile 
before he settled down into these regular ways, 
but not before he settled down into a full appre- 
ciation of wine. Balzac would write the draft 
of a whole novel at a sitting, and then develop 
it on the margins of proofs, revises, and re- 
revises. Goethe acted as if while art is long, 
life were long also. Till the contrary is proved, 
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we must consistently hold that Goethe was 
the philosopher before dinner-time, and the 
poet in the theatre, or during those long after- 
dinner hours over his two or three bottles of 
wine. That these later hours were often spent 


socially proves nothing, one way or the other. . 


Some men need such active influences as their 
form of mental stimulus. Alfieri found, or 
made, his ideas while listening to music or gal- 
loping on horseback. Instances are common 
in every-day life of men who cannot think to 
good purpose when shut up in a room witha 
pen, and who find their best inspiration in wan- 
dering about the streets and hearing what they 
want in the rattle of cabs and the seething of 
life around them, like the scholar of Padua, 
whose conditions of work are given by Mon- 
taigne as a curiosity: “I lately found one of the 
most learned men in France studying in the 
corner of a room, cut off by a screen, sur- 
rounded by a lot of riotous servants. He told 
me — and Seneca says much the same himself 
— that he worked all the better for this uproar, 
as, if overpowered by noise, he was obliged to 
withdraw all the more closely into himself for 
contemplation, while the storm of voices drove 
his thoughts inward. When at Padua he had 
lodged so long over the clattering of the traffic 
and the tumult of the streets, that he had been 
trained not only to be indifferent to noise, but 
even to require it for the prosecution of his 
studies.” ; 

Goethe abominated smoking, though he was 
a German. Bayard Taylor says that he toler- 
ated the use of the pipe by Schiller and his 
sovereign, Carl August, but otherwise he was 
very severe in denouncing it. Goethe himself 
somewhere says that “with tobacco, garlic, 
bed-bugs, and hypocrites he should wage per- 
petual war.” 

We learn from Mr. Forster that “method in 
everything was Dickens’ peculiarity, and be- 
tween breakfast and luncheon, with rare excep- 
tions, was his time of work. But his daily 
walks were less of rule than of enjoyment and 
necessity. In the midst of his writing they 
were indispensable, and especially, as it has 
been shown, at night.” When he had work on 
hand he walked all over the town furiously, and 
in all weathers, to the injury of his health; and 


his walks, be it observed, were frequently what 
Balzac’s always were — at night; so that, in the 
matter of hours, he must be taken as having 
conformed in some important respects to Bal- 
zac’s hygiene. Now, Goethe was also an essen- 
tially out-of-doors man by nature —not one to 
let his pen do his imagining for him. He was 
no slave of the ink-bottle, as some are, who can- 
not think without the feather of a goose in their 
hands, by way of a sometimes appropriate talis- 
man. There is a well-known passage in one of 
the Roman elegies to the effect that inspiration 
is to be sought more directly than within the 
four walls of a study, and that the rhythm of the 
hexameter is not best drummed with the fingers 
on a wooden table; and if it is true, as the 
author tells, that “ youth is drunkenness with- 
out wine,” it seems to follow, according to his 
experience, that those two or three bottles of 
wine are not altogether needless as an aid to 
inspiration when youth is gone by. 

Schiller could never leave off talking about 
his poetical projects, and thus he discussed 
with Goethe all his best pieces, scene after 
scene. On the other hand, it was contrary to 
Goethe’s nature, as he told Eckermann, to talk 
over his poetic plans with anybody — even with 
Schiller. He carried everything about with 
him in silence, and usually nothing of what he 
was doing was known to any one until the 
whole was completed. 

Sir Walter Scott was one of the most indus- 
trious of writers. He rose early, and accom- 
plished a good day’s literary work before half 
the world was out of bed. Even when he was 
busiest, he seldom worked as late asnoon. His 
romances were composed with amazing rap- 
idity; and it is an astonishing fact, that in less 
than two weeks after his bankruptcy, Scott 
wrote an entire volume of “ Woodstock.” His 
literary labors yielded him $50,000 a year. 
Two thousand copies of “The Lady of the 
Lake ” were sold within a few months. 

Many of the more energetic descriptions in 
“Marmion,” and particularly that of the battle 
of Flodden, were struck off, according to Mr. 
Skene’s account, while Scott was out with his 
cavalry, in the autumn of 1807. In the inter- 
vals of drilling, we are told, Scott used to de- 
light “in walking his powerful black steed up 
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and down by himself upon the Portobello sands, 
within the beating of the surge; and now and 
then you would see him plunge in his spurs, 
and go off as if at the charge, with the spray 
dashing about him. As we rode back to Mus- 
selburgh, he often came and placed himself 
beside me, to repeat the verses that he had 
been composing during these pauses of our 
exercise.” 

In after years, Mr. Cadell, then a guest at 
Abbotsford, observing how his host was har- 
rassed by lion-hunters, and what a number of 
hours he spent daily in the company of his 
work-people, expressed his wonder that Scott 
should ever be able to work at all while in the 
country. “Oh,” said Sir Walter, “I lie simmer- 
ing over things for an hour or so before I get 
up; and there’s the time I’m dressing to over- 
haul my half-sleeping, half-waking Projet de 
chapitre, and when I get the paper before me, 
it commonly runs off pretty easily. Besides, I 
often take a doze in the plantations, and while 
Tom [ Purdie ] marks out a dyke or a drain as I 
have directed, one’s fancy may be running its 
ain rigs in some other world.” 

By far the greater portion of “ The Bride of 
Lammermoor,” the whole of “ The Legend of 
Montrose,” and almost the whole of “ Ivanhoe ” 
were dictated under the terrible stimulus of 
physical pain, which wrung groans from the 
author between the words. The very two 
novels wherein the creative power of the arch- 
master of romance shows itself most strongly 
were composed in the midst of literal birth- 
throes. Laidlaw would often beseech Sir 
Walter affectionately to stop dictating, when 
his audible suffering filled every pause. It was 
then he made that grimmest of all bad puns: 
“Nay, Willie,” addressing Laidlaw, who wrote 
for him and implored him to rest, “ only see 
that the doors are fast. I would fain keep all 
the cry, as well as all the wool, to ourselves ; but 
as to giving over work, that can be done only 
when I amin woollen.” John Ballantyne, his 
other faithful amanuensis, after the first day, 
took care to have always a dozen of pens made 
before he seated himself opposite the sofa on 
which Scott lay, the sufferer usually continuing 
his sentence in the same breath, though he 
often turned himself on his pillow with a groan 


of anguish. “ But when a dialogue of peculiar 
animation was in progress, spirit seemed to tri- 
umph altogether over matter: he arose from 
his couch and walked up and down the room, 
raising and lowering his voice, and, as it were, 
acting the parts.” 

In this last particular we are reminded of the 
celebrated Russian author, Gogol, whose prac- 
tice it is said to have been in composing a dia- 
logue to recite all the different speeches in char- 
acter before committing them to paper, to 
assure himself of their being in complete con- 
sonance with what the character and situation 
required. 

So far from affording any argument to the 
contrary, the history of the years during which 
Sir Walter’s hand was losing its cunning seems 
to illustrate the penalty of trying to reconcile 
two irreconcilable things —the exercise of the 
imagination to its fullest extent, and the observ- 
ance of conditions that are too healthy to nour- 
ish a fever. Apropos of his review of Ritson’s 
“Caledonian Annals,” he himself says: “ No 
one that has not laboredas I have done on imag, 
inary topics can judge of the comfort afforded by 
walking on all-fours, and being grave and dull.” 
There spoke the man who habitually, and with 
out artificial help, drew upon his 'magination at 
the hours when instinct has told others they 
should be employing, not their fancy, but their 
reason. The privilege of being healthily dull 
before breakfast must have been an intense re- 
lief to one who compelled himself to do un- 
healthy or abnormal work without the congenial 
help of abnormal conditions. Herder, in like 
manner, is accused by De Quincey, in direct 
terms, of having broken down prematurely be- 
cause he “led a life of most exemplary temper- 
ance. Surely, if he had been a drunkard or an 
opium-eater, he might have contrived to weather 
the point of sixty years.” This is putting things 
pretty strongly; but it is said of a man of great 
imaginative power by a man of great imagi- 
native power, and may, therefore, be taken 
as the opinion of an expert, all the more honest 
because he is prejudiced. A need must be 
strongly felt to be expressed with such daring 
contempt for popular axioms. 

The true working-life of Scott, who helped 
nature by no artificial means, lasted for no 
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more than twelve years, from the publication of 
“ Waverley ” until the year in which his genius 
was put into harness; so that, of the two men, 
Scott and Balzac, who both began a literary 
life at nearly the same age, and were both 
remarkable for splendid constitutions, the 
man who lived abnormally surpassed the man 
who lived healthily by fully eight years - of 
good work, and kept his imagination in full 
vigor to the end. 

It is amusing to read Sir Walter’s candid 
avowal, when beginning the third volume of 
“Woodstock,” “that he had not the slightest 
idea how the story was to be wound up toa 
catastrophe.” He declares he never could lay 
down a plan — or that, if he had laid one down, he 
never could stick to it. “I tried only to make 
that which I was writing diverting and interest- 
ing, leaving the rest to fate. This habnab ata 
venture is a perilous style, I grant, but I can- 
not help it.” 


Burning Midnight Oil. 
+ That night, and not morning, is most appropri- 
ate to imaginative work is supported by a gen- 
eral consent among those who have followed in- 
stinct in this matter. Upon this question, 
which can scarcely be called vexed, Charles 
Lamb is the classical authority: “No true 
poem ever owed its birth to the sun’s light. 
The mild, internal light, that reveals the fine 
shapings of poetry, like fires on the domestic 
hearth, goes out in the sunshine. Milton’s 
‘Morning Hymn in Paradise,’ we would hold 
a good wager, was penned at midnight, and 
Taylor’s rich description of a sunrise smells de- 
cidedly of a taper.” “This view of evening 
and candle-light,” to quote his commentator, 
De Quincey, once more, “as involved in the 
full delight of literature,” may seem no more 
than a pleasant extravaganza, and no doubt it is 
in the nature of such gayeties to travel a little 
into exaggeration ; but substantially it is certain 
that Lamb’s sincere feelings pointed habitually 
in the direction here indicated. His literary 
studies, whether taking the color of tasks or 
diversions, courted the aid of evening. which, by 
means of physical weariness, produces a more 
luxurious state of repose than belongs to the 
labor hours of day; they courted the aid of 


lamp-light, which, as Lord Bacon remarked, 
“gives a gorgeouness to human pomps and 
pleasures, such as would be vainly sought from 
the homeliness of day-light.” Those words, 
“physical weariness,” if they do not contain 
the whole philosophy of the matter, are very 
near it, and are, at all events, more to the point 
than the quotation from Lord Bacon. They 
almost exactly define that unnatural condition 
of the body which, on other grounds, appears 
to be proper to the unnatural exercise of the 
mind. It will be remembered that Balzac rec- 
ommended the night for the artist’s work, the 
day for the author’s drudgery. Southey, who 
knew as well as anybody who ever put pen to 
paper how to work, and how to get the best 
and the most out of himself, and who pursued 
the same daily routine through his whole liter- 
ary life, performed his tasks in the following 
order: From breakfast till dinner, history, tran- 
scription for the press, and, in general, all the 
work that Scott calls “walking on all-fours.” 
From dinner till tea, reading, letter-writing, the 
newspapers, and frequently a siesta — he, also, 
was a heroic sleeper, and slept whenever he had 
the chance. After tea, poetry, or whatever else 
his fancy chose — whatever work called upon 
the creative power. It is true that he went to 
bed regularly at half-past ten, so that his actual 
consumption of midnight oil was not extrava- 
gant. But such of it as he did consume served 
as a stimulant for the purely imaginative part of 
his work, when the labor that required no stimu- 
lant was over and done. 

Blake was a painter by day and a poet 
by night; he often got out of bed at mid- 
night and wrote for hours, following by 
instinct the deliberate practice of less im- 
pulsive workers. 

Schiller evolved his finest plays in a summer- 
house, which he built for himself, with a single 
chamber, on the top of an acclivity near Jena, 
commanding a beautiful prospect of the valley 
of the Saal and the fir mountains of the neigh- 
boring forest. On sitting down to his desk at 
night, says Doéring, he was wont to keep 
some strong coffee or wine chocolate, but more 
frequently a flask of old Rhenish or cham- 
pagne, standing by him: often the neighbors 
would hear him earnestly declaiming in the 
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silence of the night, and he might be seen walk- 
ing swiftly to and fro in his chamber, then sud- 
denly throwing himself down into his chair and 
writing, drinking at intervals from the glass that 
stood near him. In winter he continued at his 
desk till four, or even five, o’clock in the morning; 
in summer, till toward three. The “pernicious 
expedient of stimulants” served only to waste 
the more speedily and surely, as Mr. Carlyle 
says, his already wasted fund of physical 
strength. Schiller used an artificial stimulus 
altogether peculiar to himself: he found it im- 
possible, according to the well-known anecdote, 
to work except ina room filled with the scent 
of rotten apples, which he kept in a drawer of 
his writing-table, in order to keep up his neces- 
sary mental atmosphere. 

In the park at Weimar we have other 
glimpses of Schiller; frequently he was to be 
seen there, wandering among the groves and 
remote avenues, — for he loved solitary walks, — 
with a note-book in his hand; now loitering 
along, now moving rapidly on; “if any one ap- 
peared in sight, he would dart into another 
alley, that his dream might not be broken.” In 
Joerden’s Lexicon we read that whatever 
Schiller intended to write, he first composed in 
his head, before putting down a line of it on 
paper; and he used to call a work “ ready” so 
soon as its existence in his spirit was complete : 
hence, there were often reports current of his 
having finished such and such a work, when, in 
the common sense, it was not even begun. 

Lord Byron was a late riser. He often saw 
the sun rise before he went to bed. In his 
journals we frequently find such entries as 
these : “ Got up at two P. M., spent the morn- 
ing,” etc. He always wrote at night. While 
he was the most brilliant star in London society, 
he was in the habit of returning from balls, 
routs, the theatre, and opera, and then writing 
for two or three hours before going to bed. 
In this way “The Corsair,” “Lara,” “The 
Giaowr,” and “The Siege of Corinth” were 
composed. Byron affords an illustration of a 
tendency to put himself out of working condi- 
tion in order to work the better. “At Disdati,” 
Says Moore, “his life was passed in the same 
regular round of habits into which he naturally 
fell.” These habits included very late hours 








and semi-starvation, the excessive smoking of 
cigars and chewing of tobacco, and the drink- 
ing of green tea, without milk or sugar, in the 
evening. Like Balzac, Byron avoided meat 
and wine, and so gave less natural brain-food 
room for active play. 

The experience of P. K. Rosegger, the great- 
est novelist of Styria, whose popular works are 
read not only in the palace, but also in the hut, 
is contrary to that of most writers; he finds 
that with him lamp-light and night-work are 
most conducive to literary fertility, and that he 
can work with greater ease on dark, gloomy 
days than in fine weather. His manuscripts 
are generally committed to the press as they 
were originally composed, except for additions 
that fill the margins which the author leaves for 
that purpose when writing. Poetry comes to 
him spontaneously when he takes his exercise 
in the field or garden, so that all he has to do 
when he gets home is to write it down; but he 
can compose prose only at the writing-desk. 
After a rest of several days he writes with great 
ease and velocity ; in fact, writing is a necessity 
to him. On the average, he writes three hours 
aday. He often is forced to write while disin- 
clined, to provide for the maintenance of a 
large family. 

George Parsons Lathrop thus speaks of the 
habits of work of Dr. William A. Hammond, 
one of the more recent additions to our novel- 
writers: “Dr. Hammond’s habits of work are 
something which should interest all brain 
laborers. At a moderately early hour in the 
morning he seats himself in his consulting-room 
to receive patients, and he remains indoors until 
two in the afternoon. Then he drives out and 
walks. On certain days he has medical lec- 
tures to deliver. His spare time in the after- 
noon is devoted to taking the air, reading, or 
diverting himself. After dinner and any social 
recreation that may be in hand he sits down at 
his desk again by ten or eleven o'clock, and 
writes until two in the morning. ‘1 dait,’ he 
says, ‘because I like it. It amuses and re- 
freshes me.’ How he manages to endure this 
constant sitting up is something of a marvel, 
considering that so much of his energies must 
be consumed by professional work. He seems 
to be always at leisure and unharassed, and 
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lives comfortably, not denying himself a reason- 
able portion of stimulants and tobacco.” 


Literary Partnership. 

Literary partnerships are common in France, 
but in England they are confined almost ex- 
clusively to dramatists. The one well-known 
exception was that of Messrs. Besant and Rice. 
Mr. Rice’s partnership with Mr. Besant began 
in 1871, and ended with the death of Mr. Rice. 
“Tt arose,” explains Mr. Besant, “out of some 
slight articles which I contributed to his maga- 
zine, and began with the novel called « Ready- 
Money Mortiboy.’ Of this eleven years’ fellow- 
ship and intimate, almost daily, intercourse, | 
can say only that it was carried on throughout 
without a single shadow of dispute or difference. 
James Rice was eminently a large-minded man, 
and things which might have proved great 
rocks of offence to some, he knew how to treat 
as the trifles they generally are.” 

In France, the best example of literary part- 
nership is found in that of M. Erckmann and 
M. Chatrian. How these men work in concert 
has been described by the author of “ Men of 
the Third Republic.” “M. Chatrian is credited 
with being the more imaginative of the two. 
The first outlines of the plots are generally his, 
as also the love scenes, and all the descriptions 
of Phalsbourg and the country around. M. 
Erckmann puts in the political reflections, fur- 
nishes the soldier types, and elaborates those 
plain speeches which fit so quaintly, but well, 
into the mouths of his honest peasants, ser- 
geants, watchmakers, and schoolmasters. A 
clever critic remarked that Erckmann-Chat- 
rian’s characters are always hungry and eating. 
The blame, if any, must lie on M. Chatrian’s 
shoulders, to whose fancy belong the steaming 
tureens of soup, the dishes of browned saus- 
ages and sauer-kraut, and the mounds of 
flowery potatoes, bursting plethorically through 
their skins. All that M. Erckmann adds to the 
ménu is the black coffee, of which he insists, 
with some energy, on being a connoisseur. 
Habitually the co-authors meet to sketch out 
their plots and talk them over amid much to- 
bacco smoking. Then, when the story has 
taken clear shape in their minds, one or the 
other of the pair writes the first chapter, leaving 


blanks for the dialogues or descriptions which 
are best suited to the competency of the other. 
Every chapter thus passes through both 
writers’ hands, is revised, recopied, and, as oc- 
casion requires, either shortened or lengthened 
in the process. When the whole book is writ- 
ten, both authors revise it again, and always 
with a view to curtailment. Novelists who 
dash off six volumes of diluted fiction in a year, 
and affect to think naught of the feat, would 
grow pensive at seeing the labor bestowed by 
MM. Erckmann and Chatrian on the least of 
their works, as well as their patient research in 
assuring themselves that their historical epi- 
sodes are correct, and their descriptions of ex- 
isting localities true to nature. But this care- 
ful industry will have its reward, for the novels 
of MM. Erckmann and Chatrian will live. 
The signs of vitality were discovered in them 
as soon as the two authors, nerved by their first 
success, settled down and produced one tale 
after another, all too slowly for the public de- 
mand. ‘The Story of a Conscript,’ ‘ Water- 
loo,’ ‘The History ofa Man of the People,’ and, 
above all, ‘The History of a Peasant,’ were 
read with wonder as well as interest.” 


Anonymity in Authorship. 


The question of the authorship of certain 
popular works has given rise to a great deal of 
speculation. A few years ago, it will be 
remembered, we were puzzling our brains to 
discover the name of the author of “ The 
Breadwinners.” Among other stinging charges 
against him, to induce him to break the silence, 
was the fling that it was a base and craven thing 
to publish a book anonymously. “ My motive 
in withholding my name is simple enough,” 
said the unknown author to his furious critics. 
“T am engaged in business in which my stand 
ing would be seriously compromised were it 
known that I had written a novel. I am sure 
that my practical efficiency is not lessened by 
this act, but I am equally sure that I tould 
never recover from the injury it would occasion 
me if known among my own colleagues. For 
that positive reason, and for the negative one 
that I do not care for publicity, I resolved to 
keep the knowledge of my little venture in 
authorship restricted to as small a circle as pos- 
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sible. Only two persons besides myself know 
who wrote ‘ The Breadwinners.’” 

A far more serious dispute followed the pub- 
lication of the “Vestiges ot Creation,” forty 
years ago. The theologians of Scotland were 
wild with rage at the audacity of the author, 
who would have been torn to pieces almost 
had he been discovered. In scientific circles 
Robert Chambers was credited with the 
authorship; and Henri Greville seems to have 
had no doubt upon the matter. In “ Leaves 
from the Diary of Henri Greville” there is an 
entry under the date December 28, 1847, as 
fol'ows: “I have been reading a novel called 
‘Jane Eyre,’ which is just now making a great 
sensation, and which absorbed and interested 
me more than any novel I can recollect having 
read. The authorisunknown. Mrs. Butler, — 
Miss Fannie Kemble,—who is greatly struck 
by the talent of the book, fancies it is written 
by Chambers, who is the author of the ‘ Vestiges 
of Creation,’ because she thinks that whoever 
wrote it must, from its language, be a Scotch- 
man, and from its sentiments be a Unitarian; 
and Chambers, besides answering to all these 
peculiarities, has an intimate friend who believes 
in supernatural agencies, such as are described 
in the last volume of the book.” Thackeray 
also had the credit of the work. Nobody knew 
Charlotte Bronté; but she was unable to keep 
the secret very long. The late R. H. Horne 
was present at that first dinner party given by 
George Smith, the publisher, when Currer Bell, 
then in the first flush of her fame, made her 
earliest appearance in a London dining-room. 
She was anxious to preserve the anonymity of 


her literary character, and was introduced by 
her true name. Horne, however, who sat next 
to her, was so fortunate as to discover her 
identity. Just previously he had sent to the 
new author, under cover of her publisher, a copy 
of his “Orion.” In an unguarded moment, 
Charlotte Bronté turned to him and said : — 

“T was so much obliged to you, Mr. Horne, 
for sending me your—” But she checked her- 
self with an inward start, having thus betrayed 
her Currer Bell secret, by identifying herself 
with the author of “Jane Eyre.” 

“Ah, Miss Bronté,” whispered the innocent 
cause of the misfortune, “you would never do 
for treasons and stratagems!” 

The late John Blackwood corresponded with 
George Eliot for some time before he knew 
that she was a woman. He called her “ Dear 
George,” he says, and often used expressions 
which a man commonly uses only to a man. 
After he found out who “ Dear George ” was, he 
was naturally a little anxious to recall some of 
the expressions he had used. Charles Dickens, 
however, detected what escaped the observation 
of most people. Writing to a correspondent in 
January, 1858, he said: “ Will you, by such 
roundabout ways and methods as may present 
themselves, convey this note of thanks to the 
author of ‘ Scenes of Clerical Life,’ whose two 
first stories I can never say enough of, I think 
them so truly admirable. But, if those two 
volumes, or a part of them, were not written by 
a woman, then shall I begin to believe that I am 
a woman myself.” 

Dr. H. Erichsen. 


Detroit, Mich. 





SLIPS, INSTEAD OF CARDS, FOR NOTES. 


In taking notes from books and periodicals 
for reference, my first method was to. make 


records in note-books. This plan had its diffi- 
culties. It was inconvenient a keep a separate 
note-book for every definite subject, and it 
was scarcely feasible to sub-divide a book so 


as to give needful space to the leading depart- 
ments of a comprehensive theme, such as 
American history. A good many minor sub- 
jects, too, could be made accessible in note- 
books only by constant labor in indexing. 
Borrowing the idea of a library card cata- 
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logue, I have discarded note-books, and use in- 
stead slips of good, stout paper, such as can be 
bought in blocks or pads at low cost. A few 
slips in one’s pocket can be much more easily 
carried than a note-book, and their presence is 
often an incitement to taking a memorandum of 
value. Each slipcan have its heading, “ History,” 
“ Electricity,” “ Photography,” “ Railroads,” or 
what not. Kept in alphabetical order ina shallow 
tray or box-lid, they are always self-indexed, 
and an additional slip, duly numbered, falls into 
its place at once. This method of note-taking 
puts a premium on the abbreviations which 
readily suggest themselves in dealing with a 
specific trade, art, science, or branch of litera- 
ture. The extension of such abbreviations can 
be carried further by adopting the Phillips 
Telegraphic Code. Best of all, however, is 
shorthand, when thoroughly mastered. 

The use of movable and indefinitely exten- 
sible slips or cards has passed from its original 


field in library cataloguing to wide application 
in the sphere of business. The names of cus- 
tomers of banks, of policy-holders in insurance 
companies, of lot-owners in cemeteries and 
municipalities are now indexed by this system. 
It enables charity-organization societies to find 
the name of any applicant for relief, worthy or 
unworthy, on their records. The lengthy list 
of names at police offices and prisons could 
with advantage be treated in the same way. In 
pleasanter circumstances, in the offices of 
lawyers, architects, engineers, and merchants, 
the card catalogue is replacing by perfect order 
the confusion of an ordinary index. To make 
deeds, plans, specifications, and merchandise 
more available is to make them more valuable. 
*Twas a happy thought of the Dutch inventor 
when he saw that the leaves of an index gained 
in accuracy and accessibility by being reduced to 
the size of mere slips, and left unbound. 
New York, N. Y. George L/es. 





THE HONESTY OF THE RELIGIOUS;PRESS. 


I do not question the honesty of the religious 
press. It is because I would have it the very 
pink of perfection that I note here a few excep- 
tions to the general rule among religious editors 
of fair dealing and Christian courtesy. 

To my knowledge, there is but one so-called 
religious periodical in the land which systemati- 
cally and persistently defrauds contributors of 
their dues. I refer to an illustrated religious 
weekly, which has several times been com- 
plained of through the press for encouraging 
writers to submit manuscripts, and then pleading 
financial embarrassments for delaying payment 
for them beyond a reasonable period. I know 
writers who have been solicited to contribute to 
certain departments of this paper, and then, 
after waiting for months and months for pay- 
ment for their articles, have been put off with the 


excuse above mentioned. Nor to my knowl- 
edge has the financial outlook of the paper ever 
brightened enough to enable it to make good 
its promises. 

But such an exception as this is no justifica- 
tion for the slurs that are sometimes cast on 
the honesty of the religious press. Indeed, the 
only question that can fairly be raised would be, 
Are editors of religious papers business-like in 
their handling of manuscripts? Some instances 
which have come under my observation would 
point to a negative answer, applying not to the 
entire class spoken of, but to many individuals. 

One instance, in which a story was published 
in a religious weekly but the remuneration was 
not sent for months afterwards, was explained by 
the statement that the editor had lost the 
writer’s address, and recovered it only on re- 
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ceiving another manuscript. A business man’s 
letter-file in that editor’s office would have obvi- 
ated any such state of things. 

In another case, a serial story, worth hun- 
dreds of dollars, was submitted to the editor of 
a prosperous church weekly. For nearly a 
year the owner of the manuscript had no tidings 
of it, but he possessed his soul in patience, 
thinking this must be one of the overworked 
editors who had not time even to drop hima 








postal card. But at last his anxiety for his prop- 
erty got the better of his fear of making trouble, 
and he despatched an inquiry for his story, 
which brought back the acknowledgment, fully 
a year after the date of sending, that it had 
been duly received and filed for examination. 
Think of a business man receiving a consign- 
ment of goods, and making no acknowledgment 
for a year! F. F. Cowan. 


PittTspurG, Penn. 





The public libraries of the United States 
exceed six thousand in number, and are esti- 
mated to contain some twenty-five million books. 
It can be readily understood that the work of 
cataloguing and of keeping accounts in these 
libraries is, in the aggregate, very great. In 
these, as in other departments of the librarian’s 
duty,.much ingenuity has been exercised in 
saving time and labor. In the work of catalogu- 
ing it was long ago noticed that in writing out 
Christian names in full there were many more 
Johns than other names beginning with “J.” 
This suggested to C. A. Cutter, librarian of the 
Atheneum Library, Boston, a very simple way 
of showing when “J.” means John. He wrote 
a colon instead of a period after the initial; 
thus, J: Ascertaining which men’s Christian 
names beginning with other letters of the 
alphabet were commonest, he made a list of 
them to be treated in the same way as “J.” 
This list is adopted by the American Library 
Association, not only in its catalogues, but in 
everything else that its members — the leading 
librarians of the country — write or print. The 
list is: — 


A: Augustus. E: Edward. 
B: Benjamin. F :; Frederick. 
C: Charles. G: George. 
D: David. H: Henry. 








PUNCTUATION THAT INFORMS. 


I: Isaac. P: Peter. 

J: John. R: Richard. 
K: Karl. S: Samuel. 
L: Louis. T: Thomas. 
M: Mark. U: Ulrich. 
N: Nicholas. V: Victor. 
O: Otto. W: William. 


For the commonest names of women, two 
periods in a horizontal line are placed after the 
initials. This list is: — 


A.. Anna. L.. Louisa. 
B.. Beatrice. M.. Mary. 
C.. Charlotte. N.. Nancy. 
D.. Delia. O.. Olivia. 
E.. Elizabeth. P.. Pauline. 
F.. Fanny. R.. Rebecca. 
G.. Grace. S.. Sarah. 
H.. Helen. T.. Theresa. 
I.. Isabella. U.. Ursula. 
J.. Jare. V.. Victoria. 
K.. Kate. W.. Wilhelmina. 


Punctuation is thus obliged “adouble debt to 
pay.” Why cannot so sensible a labor-saving 
plan find general acceptance? To abridge in 
an intelligent way the tasks of the writer and 
the printer is certainly as desirable outside the 
library as within it. 

; G : Lles. 


New York, N. Y. 
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JULY, 1893. 

The kindred ideas, that journalism cannot be 
taught in a school and that the literary art can- 
not be acquired or improved under the guid- 
ance of a master, are combatted by the experi- 
ence of Guy de Maupassant. First employed 
as a government clerk, de Maupassant studied 
literature under Gustave Flaubert, at the 
Lyceum of Rouen, as an apprentice learns his 
trade from a master mechanic. “Talent,” 
Flaubert used to say, paraphrasing Buffon’s 
epigram, “is merely long patience,” and so he 
kept his pupil steadily at work. “For seven 
years,” says de Maupassant, in the preface to 


“Pierre et Jean,” “I wrote verses, I wrote 
stories, I wrote novels, I even wrote a detesta- 
ble play. Of these nothing survives. The 
master read them all, and then, on the fol- 
lowing Sunday at breakfast, he would give me 
his criticism, and inculcate, little by little, two 
or three principles that sum up his long and 
patient lessons. ‘If one has any originality, 
the first thing requisite is to bring it out; if 
one has none, the first thing to be done is to 
acquire it.’ ” 
a*s 

There is no question that the marvellous ex- 
cellence of literary skill which de Maupassant at- 
tained was due to his training as the pupil of the 
author of “Salambbé.” That a young author 
cannot learn from the experience, or under the 
tuition, of an old one is an assertion too unrea- 
sonable for belief. Flaubert and his pupil be- 
lieved that originality can be taught — origi- 
nality in style, at least, that shall serve the 
purpose of originality in thought. The way to 
become original, according to the master, is de- 
scribed in the preface of “ Pierre et Jean”: 
“Everything which one desires to express,” 
says de Maupassant, ‘‘ must be looked at with 
sufficient attention, and during a sufficiently 
long time, to discover in it some aspect which 
no one has as yet seen or described. In every- 
thing there is still some spot unexplored, 
because we are accustomed only to use our 
eyes with the recollection of what others before 
us have thought on the subject which we con- 
template. The smallest object contains some- 
thing unknown. Find it. To describe a fire 
that flames anda tree on a plain, look, keep 
looking, at that flame and that tree till, in your 
eyes, they have lost all resemblance to any other 
tree or any other fire. This is the way to 
become original. 

“ Having, besides, laid down this truth, that 
there are not in the whole world two grains of 
sand, two specks, two hands, or two noses 
exactly, alike,” de Maupassant goes on, “he 
compelled me to describe, in a few phrases, a 
being or an object in such a manner as to par- 
ticularize it clearly, and to distinguish it from 
all the other beings or all the same objects of 
the same race or the same species. 

““* When you pass,’ he used to say, ‘a grocer 
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seated at his shop-door, a janitor smoking his 
pipe, a stand of hackney coaches, show me 
that grocer and that janitor, their attitude, their 
whole physical appearance, embracing likewise, 
as indicated by the skilfulness of the picture, 
their whole moral nature, so that I cannot con- 
found them with any other grocer or any other 
janitor; make me see, in one word, that a cer- 
tain cab-horse does not resemble the fifty 
others that follow or precede it.’ 
* - * 

“ ] have stated elsewhere his ideas of style,” 
continues de Maupassant. ‘They are closely 
connected with the theory of observation which 
I have just explained. Whatever be the thing 
one wishes to say, there is only ome noun to 
express it, only one verb to give it life, only 
one adjective to qualify it. Search, then, till 
that noun, that verb, that adjective, are discov- 
ered: never be content with ‘very nearly’; 
never have recourse to tricks, however happy, 
or to buffooneries of language, to avoid a diffi- 
culty. There is no need of the strange, compli- 
cated, illimitable, Chinese vocabulary, which is 
imposed on us to-day under the name of artistic 
writing, in order to fix every shade of thought; 
but it is necessary to discern with the utmost 
lucidity all the modifications of the value of a 
word, according to the place it occupies. Let 
us have fewer nouns, verbs, and adjectives with 
almost incomprehensible meanings, and more 
varied phrases, differently constructed, ingen- 
iously turned, full of sonority. and skilful 
rhythms. Let be excellent 
stylists rather than collectors of rare forms. It 
is, in fact, more difficult to handle the phrase at 
pleasure, to make it say everything (even that 
which it does not expr<ss), and to fill it with 
hidden meanings, and with secret suggestions 
which are not formulated, than to invent new 
expressions, or to search in the depths of old 
forgotten books all those which have passed 
out of use, and which, having lost all signifi- 


cance, are for us only dead words.” 


* 
* * 


That Guy de Maupassant was something 
more than a skilful word-carpenter, the verdict 
of the literary world concedes. That the excel- 
lence of his style is the chief merit of his work, 
however, cannot be denied, and there can 


us endeavor to 


hardly be any question that that excellence of 
style is due to the long and careful training 
which the young man was given by Flaubert. 
In his case, instruction in literary art improved 
native talents which might otherwise have failed 
to attract the attention of the world. There 
is no reason why any young writer should not 
benefit us much by instruction given by any 


competent master of the literary art. 


- 
x 


As for journalism, it is absurd to say that the 
newspaper office must be the only successful 
school for would-be newspaper writers. Mod- 
ern journalism has well-defined practices and 
principles that can be taught by one who knows 
them as well in a school of journalism as in the 
office of a daily paper. The trouble with the 
schools of journalism that have come into 
existence up to the present time is that they 
have not been practical, and that their con- 
ductors have not been themselves adequately 
trained in the methods of the modern news- 
paper world. It may be true that no amount 
of instruction can make a first-class author or 
journalist of one who has not natural talent for 
literary work; but, granting the possession of 
such talent, in some degree, instruction in 
literary art or in the principles of journalistic 
work cannot fail to benefit the pupil, and to 
give him a marked advantage over one whose 
talent has been developed only by experience 
without a guide. 


* 
* * 


If the teacher and critic can do no more for 
the student, he can, at least, correct the pet 
faults of language which every writer’s work 
displays. There is no author living whose 
work would not be better if it were “ edited” 
by some possibly commonplace literary hack, 
whose instruction has trained him to detect 
blemishes in literary style. The proof-reader, 
much-maligned as he is, fulfils a useful function 
in correcting glaring faults that authors, even 
though they may be famous, overlook ; but the 
proof-reader, as a rule, is cautious and over-mod- 
est, and many improvements that his good judg- 
ment would suggest he hesitates to make, or 
even to advise. Nearly every author has some 
persistent fault in style which mars the perfec- 
tion of his work, and which any skilful editor 
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would correct. Most.common of all errors in 
style, probably, is the use of “as though” for 
“as if.” There is hardly a well-known writer of 
modern times who does not err in this respect. 
Other blunders are nearly as common. They 
need never get into print if books were edited, 
as they should be, before the copy is given to 
the printer, or if proof-readers should give to 
authors the unreserved benefit of all the expert 
and useful knowledge they possess. 


W. iH. H. 
° 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. } 


Should a story suitable only for some given 
time (as winter, summer, Christmas, etc.) be 
submitted to editors during, or near, the season 
only for which it is intended? Would not a 
winter story sent in April or July stand a small 
chance of acceptance, especially as some editors 
accept articles for but six months ahead? On 
the other hand, should it be necessary to send 
manuscript to six or eight editors, each requir- 
ing an average of a month to give his decision, 
the season would be over before the manuscript 
would be sold. A. W. 

[ Ordinarily, there is no objection to sending 
a “timely ” story or article to magazine editors 
when it is completed, regardless of the time of 
year. A magazine editor is as likely to accept 
a Christmas story in January as at any other 
time, provided it suits his purpose. The only 
rule to be observed is not tc send a “timely ” 
story to a magazine editor two or three weeks, 
or even two or three months, before the season 
to which the manuscript applies, with the ex- 
pectation of having it published the same year. 
Nearly all of the popular magazines are made 
up months in advance. With weekly journals 
and newspapers, precisely the same rule will 
not apply. Weekly papers are not made up so 
far in advance, and a “ timely” manuscript sent 
in two or three months before the time when it 
should properly appear has some chance of 
publication then. As for daily papers, it is not 
usually wise to submit a “timely” manuscript 
till within a month or two of the day when it 


should be published. Newspaper editors delay 
making up special issues as long as possible, and 
their systems of handling manuscripts are often 
so defective that it is not prudent to leave 
articles long in their hands unless they are 
accepted. —W. H. H. ] 


(1.)° When the manuscript of a book has 
been finished and is ready for the press, and it 
is desired that some noted person shall write 
an introduction to be embodied in the volume, 
is it better to print a single copy and ask him 
to read it and write his introduction, or to 
expect him to take the extra trouble of read- 
ing the manuscript? 

(2.) When a writer sends an article to a 
publisher with whom he has no acquaintance 
and has kad no dealings, does he set his price 
on the article, or leave the publisher to deter- 
mine its value ? H. E. 


[(1.) If an author desires somebody to write 
an introduction to his book, his best plan will be 
to have the printer pull a set of galley proofs, as 
soon as the book is set in type, and send them 
to the person who is to write the introduction. 

(2.) Unless an author is able to dictate his 
own terms to publishers, he will do better, in 
dealing with a reputable publication, to let the 
editor fix the price to be paid for his contribu- 
tion. — W. H. H.] 


Is there any redress for a writer in case of a 
manuscript being returned a year after accept- 
ance, the reason being “lack of space”? 

P. MCA. C. 

[ If an editor has once accepted a manuscript 
offered for sale, particularly if it is a “timely” 
one, it ought to be possible always to make him 
pay for it, whether he uses it or not ; but whether 
it is possible or not is quite another question. 
If, as is often understood, he accepts the 
manuscript “to be paid for on publication,” he 
is not, of course, bound to pay for it until he 
publishes it, and that may never be The whole 
matter is one which might profitably be brought 
for definite settlement before the courts. The 
difficulty has always been that since the supply 
of manuscript exceeds the demand, authors 
are in the position of suppliants with editors, 
and if they are badly treated, they are unable, 
or do not think it wise, to sue. — Ww. H. H. } 


How and where can I obtain a position as 
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translator of German and French novels and 
short stories ? c. D. 

{ The only way to obtain work as a translator 
of French and German novels and short stories 
is to write to publishers and ask for it, at the 
same time submitting either references or 
samples of work, or both. As a rule, there is 
little chance of securing work even in this way. 
Translators are abundant, and work for them is 
scarce and poorly paid. An advertisement in 
papers that reach publishers might possibly 
secure such work, but there would be only a 
small chance of it. — w. H. H. ] 


Cannota writer’s preference for certain spel- 
ling (as, for instance, among the different forms 
of Shakespeare’s name) be respected? Can 
some style of punctuation be preserved in the 
printing of anarticle? How far have different 
publishers rules in those matters? And are 
those rules to be invariably followed? c. 


{ Different publishers have different rules, 
making up what is called the office style, and, 
in each case, manuscripts are changed to con- 
form in matters of spelling and punctuation with 


the style of the office in which they are being 
printed. The only way an author can preserve 
in print his pet peculiarities of style is by arrang- 
ing with his editor that the printers shall follow 
copy exactly —and in the case of most authors 
that would not be safe. Sometimes it is possi- 
ble for an author to have certain words —like 
Shakespeare’s name, for instance — spelled in 
his article as he thinks best, even if his ideas 
and the style of the office do not at all agree. 
A circle around a word or punctuation mark 
and a line leading to the injunction, “ Follow 
copy,” written in the margin, will sometimes be 
regarded. — W. H. H. ] 


2 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 





While reading in THE Writer for April, 
1892, the article entitled “Shall Writers Com- 
bine,” by John Bancroft, I determined to tell 
you my “tale of woe.” In November, 1890, 
seeing the advertisement of the Welch-Fracker 
Company, I determined to put a book manu- 
script of humorous sketches, entitled “ Mirandy 
and Dan’el,” into their hands. If they thought 
it worth publication, I would see what arrange- 


ments could be made. I had written quite a 
number of these sketches for the Burlington 
Hawkeye. After the very flattering comments 
of the Welch-Fracker reader, I decided to allow 
publication. J. L. Waite, of the Hawkeye, 
wrote an able introduction for the forthcoming 
book. The proof was sent to me for correction, 
and the contract between us was that the 
book was to be out May 1, 1891, I to send 
check for the $300—one-half of the expense 
of publishing — that day. I fulfilled my part of 
the agreement, but, alas for the honor of that 
firm! the firm, money, manuscript —all have 
disappeared, and I am left without either. [ 
took every precaution, and was referred to Hon 
Francis Sessions, of Ohio, and he wrote me that 
he had found the Welch-Fracker Company all 
right. But since his decease, I have been in- 
formed that before his death, he, too, found 
them unreliable. Yes, it zs quite time there was 
some plan by which an author may save his 
money and manuscripts from such misfortune. 
Maria M. Van Derveer. 


Lone Brancu City, N. J. 


May I venture to point out an error in your 
May number? One can so seldom correct the 
WRITER that one cannot forego the pleasure of 
doing so when it is possible. In explaining the 
difference between “pathos” and “bathos ” 
you quote Webster’s definition of the latter as 
“a ludicrous descent from the elevated to the 
mean in writing or speech.” Now, that is one of 
Webster’s unaccountable blunders — of which 
he has not a few. Bathes is mot a “descent 
from the elevated to the mean”; it is rather 
the use of the mean where the elevated should 
be expected. This is apparent when it is con- 
sidered that a composition may be nothing but 
one piece of bathos from beginning to end, 
without being “elevated” in any part. The 
classical reader will at once recall the famous 
line of Furius Bibaculus satirized by Hor- 
ace, — 

Jupiter hibernas cana nive conspuit Alpes, — 
where Jove is represented as “spitting snow 
upon the wintry Alps.” That is an instance of 
bathos without a descent from anything ele- 
vated, and all readers who may wish to learn 
what true bathos is should consult the very 
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remarkable essay of Pope and Arbuthnot, “ Mar- 

tinus Scriblerus peri Bathous.” I fancy that 

this is but little known in America, —why, I 

cannot see, for it would repay any one’s read- 

ing it many times, for its wit and metaphysical 

sublety. Edward Sterling. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


> 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





DARKNESS AND DAYLIGHT; OR, LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF 
New York Lirs. By Mrs. Helen Campbell, with an intro- 
duction by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. Supplemented by 
chapters by Colonel Thomas W. Knox and Inspector Thomas 
Byrnes. [Illustrated with 250 engravings from flash-light 
photographs. 740 pp. Cloth, $3.25. Hartford, Conn.: A. 
D. Worthington & Co. 1892. 

The aim of this remarkable book, as described 
in the preface, is “to give scrupulously exact 
descriptions of life and scenes in the great 
metropolis under three different aspects: First, 
“As Seen by a Woman”; second, “ As Seen 
by a Journalist”; third, “ As Seen and Known 
by the Chief of the New York Detective 
Bureau.” No better or more competent writers 
could have been secured than Mrs. Campbell, 
Colonel Knox, and Inspector Byrnes. The re- 
sult of their work is a book of startling interest, 
sensational, graphic, and in every way true to 
life, describing in vivid language “the other 
side” of the great city of New York, picturing 
life by day and night in tenement houses, mis- 
sions, underground resorts, haunts of criminals 
and training schools of crime, and in nooks and 
corners known only to the police among out- 
siders, and rarely visited by any one else. The 
dark side of life is presented without any at- 
tempt to tone it down, and foul places are 
described just as they exist. Yet, so cleanly is 
the book written, that no one can think of it for 
a moment as pandering to a prurient curiosity. 
Its moral purpose is high and pure, and it 
shows at once the necessity and the benefits of 
philanthropic and Christian work among the 
people of the slums. 

Graphic and vivid as the text is, however, it 
is secondary in interest to the illustrations. No 
more remarkable pictures have ever been pub- 
lished than those which are scattered so pro- 
fusely through the pages of this book. They 
are not imaginative sketches. The engravings 
are made from photographs, taken often at mid- 
night by flash-light in underground dens where 
the lives of those who made them were in 
danger, and depicting slum-life in New York, 
not as an artist might imagine it to be, but as it 
actually is. The fascinating interest of these 
pictures cannot be described. They tell their 
story to every one who looks at them, and they 
tell it without exaggeration, with an accuracy 
that cannot be impeached. 
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Altogether, “ Darkness and Daylight in New 
York” is a book that appeals to every one, and 
a book that wherever it is seen must excite ad- 
miration and surprise. The publishers have 
accomplished a remarkable work. The volume, 
which is sold by subscription, is a sumptuous 
one, and, unlike many subscription books, it is 
made with a conscience, and not merely put to- 
gether in such a way as to make the most at- 
tractive show. The book is worth its price in 
all respects ; for the ordinary reader it will have 
a fascinating interest, and as an addition to the 
literature sociology, it is a most important 


work. W. H. H. 
——— ° 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy 
little contrivance that may be of use in any way to literary 
workers. Facts about home-made devices particularly are de- 
sired. Paid descriptions of patented articles will not be 
printed here on any terms; but this shall not hinder any one 
from letting others know gratuitously about any invention that 
is of more than ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of 
Tue Writer are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers 
what little schemes they may have devised or used to make 
their work easier or better. By a free exchange of personal 
experiences every one will be helped, and, no matter how 
simple a useful idea is, it is an advantage that every one should 
know about it. Generally, the simpler the device, the greater 
is its value } 


Ironing Manuscript.— After the iron has 
entered your soul, try it on your manuscript. 
In other words, when an unappreciative editor 
has returned your contribution with the paper 
creased by folding so that it has a worn and 
weary look, take it to the kitchen, get Mary to 
give you a hot flatiron, and iron the offending 
creases out. Then send the manuscript out 
again. You will need to have enough iron in 
your blood to stand rejections cheerfully if you 
are going to pick plums from the top of the 


dizzy ladder of literary fame. H. 
Boston, Mass. 


Finding the Page.—I lately made the dis- 
covery that by tearing a bit off one corner of 
my note-book, I could put my thumb nail on the 
corner of the first page on which I wanted to 
write, and open to it at once without fingering 
to separate that page and the cover. It fol- 
lowea as a corollary that when the first page 
was written full, the exposed corner of that page 
could be torn off in the same manner, and the 
second page opened to with equal readiness — 
and so on. I think this idea may be found use- 
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ful where one turns several times to one page 
before writing on the next, as on note-books, 
account books, etc. A gentleman to whom I 
explained the idea suggested that books might 
be made with perforations across one corner, so 
that the tear might be easier and neater. 
Pleased with this amendment, I proposed that 
we be equal partners in the ownership and ex- 
ploitation of our joint invention. He replied, 
“ All right, and I give you my half.” I give the 
public my half, and his, too — especially his. 


c. S. B. 
Camp Point, Ill. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{The publisher of Tot Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the price given in parenthesis following the name. 
Readers who send tothe publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the list will con - 
fer a favor if they will mention THz WRiTER when they write.] 


Tue Reacistic TREND OF MopeRN GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Emil Blum, Ph. D. Avena ( soc.) for July. 

Tue Bacon-SHAKESPEAKE Case: Tue Verpict. Alfred 
Russell Wallace, D. C. L., The Marquis of Lorne, Rev. C. A. 
Bartol, Henry George, O. B. Frothingham, G. Kruell, Apple - 
ton Morgan, Franklin H. Head, Frances E. Willard 
(50 c.) for July. 

REPORTING wiTH MarK TwalIn. 
fornian (25 c.) for July. 

Rosa Noucuettre Carey. With Portrait. 
more. Ladies’ Home Journal (10 c.) for July. 

Tue Women Writers oF Texas. Galveston News for 
June 18. 

How MaGazine Epitors HANDLE MANuSCRIPTs. 
Coon. Boston Advertiser for May 29. 

Davip M. Stong’s REMINISCENCES. 
for June 18. 

AvcpHonse Daupget AT Home. Robert H. Sherard. Pitts- 
burg Leader, Chicago Times for June 11; St. Paul Pioneer- 
Press for June 12. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
Journal for June 17. 

Jutes Verne’s Home. Robert H. Sherard. Denver Re- 
publican, Toledo Commercial for June 25. 

Water Besant INTERVIEWED. Foster Coates. Sz. 
Louis Republic for Juae 18. 

AN AFTERNOON wiTH Dr. OLIVER Wenpeitt Howmgs. 
Edward Everett Hale. McClure’s Magazine (15 c.) for July. 

Worxinc Unper Dickens. G. A. Sala. Reprinted from 
London Telegraph in St. Louis Globe-Democrat for June 18. 

“ Pansy’? (Mrs. Isabella M. Alden.) Adelaide Samson. 
New York Observer for June 8. 

M. BarTHELemy Saint HILarre. 
June 4. 

Gotpwin Smitu. Boston Herald for June 3. 

Mrs. Frances HopGcson BurnettT’s WASHINGTON Home, 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer for June 4. 


Arena 
Dan de Quille. Cadi- 


Ruth Ash- 


S. H. 


New York Herald 


With Portrait. Woman's 


New York Tribune for 


CHARLES Gounop AT Home. M.de.S. Mew York Sun 


for June 11. 

Rate WaA.Lpo Emerson. Edward Everett Hale. 
Commonwealth for June 3. a 

Literary Corncipences. New York Advertiser for June 4 

Famous Newspaper Hoaxes. New York Sunday News 
for June 4. 

CuicaGo NEWSPAPERS. 
June 3 


Boston 


Chicago Evening Journal for 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


The New England Magazine with the cur- 
rent July issue passes into the hands of Warren 
F. Kellogg, who has purchased the assets of the 
old company and will continue the publication 
of the magazine from its new offices at 5 Park 
square, Boston. Edwin D. Mead and Walter 
Blackburn Harte will continue their connection 
with the magazine. 


The name of the Christian Union has been 
changed to the Outlook. 


The price of the Cosmopolitan has been re- 
duced to twelve and one-half cents acopy. The 
size and quality of the magazine will remain 
unchanged. 


The juvenile magazine, Wide Awake, pub- 


lished by the D. Lothrop Company, has been 
merged with St. Wicholas. 


Youth is the name of a new juvenile weekly 
just started in New York, each number of which 
will have four pages of pictures in colors, and 
illustrated articles by good writers. 

The August number of Short Stories will 
contain the announcement of several prizes 


offered for original tales, as follows: For a 
story of about 4,000 words, with Chicago and 
the World’s Fair as a setting, $50; for the 
best story of between 3,000 and 5.000 words, 
without other restriction, $50; and, in anticipa- 
tion of the coming winter, prizes of $50 and $25 
for the first and second awards in a competition 
for Christmas tales. 


Walter Besant reached New York June 17, 
on his way to the literary conference at Chicago, 
July 10-17. 

George Meredith is at work on a book called 
“The Journalist,” in which Mr. Stead, of the 
Review of Reviews, and Frederick Greenwood 
are said to figure. 
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Professor Howard N. Ogden, of the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia, has in preparation “The 
Literature of the Virginians,” in two volumes. 
More than 200 Virginian writers are included 
in the work. 


Blanche Willis Howard has organized an 
American Literary Society in Berlin. 


Miss Olive Schreiner, the young author of 
the “Story of an African Farm,” is a little 
woman, with short curly hair, and a clear pale 
complexion. She is now in England superin- 
tending the publication of a new novel. 


“The Story of My Life,” by Dr. Georg 
Ebers, is announced by D. Appleton & Co. 

Another volume of Madison J. Cawein’s 
poems will be brought out in the fall by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, under the title of ‘‘Poems of 
Nature and Love.” The poems of this volume 
have been selected from two earlier volumes 
published in Louisville several years ago, the 
same poems which Mr. Howells praised so en- 
thusiastically in Harper’s Magazine. All of 
the poems have been retouched considerably, 
and several of them have been wholly rewritten, 
among the latter being “ Accolon of Gaul.” 


George Meredith has been elected president 
of the London Society of Authors. 


Lee & Shepard have nearly ready “The 
Builders of American Literature,” by F. H. 
Underwood. The first volume contains short 
and carefully studied notices of leading authors, 
from Jonathan Edwards down to Richard H. 
Stoddard. It ends with authors born in 1825. 
The next volume will take up the long list from 
that year to the present time. 

The Quarterly Register of Current History, 
hitherto published at Detroit, has been pur- 
chased by Garrettson, Cox, & Co., 357 Seventh 
street, Buffalo. The editorial management will 
remain with Dr. Alfred S. Johnson, and the dis- 
tinctive features will be preserved, the name 
being changed to Cyclopedic Review of Current 
History. 

Arlo Bates, the Boston novelist, has been 
elected professor of English literature in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Mr. 
Bates is not only a writer of books, but an ex- 
perienced journalist as well, having been editor 
of the Boston Courier for several years. 
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Happenchance, which is described as “a 
magazine by amateurs for amateurs,” and is 
published at Mamaroneck, has for one of its 
aims the printing of manuscripts which have 
been rejected by publishers. The young poets 
of France are happy in the possession of Za 
Plume, a magazine specially devoted to the 
publication of their ambitious efforts. 


The Critic’s “ Lounger ” says that he (or she ) 
knows “a man who married a woman believing 
her to be Saxe Holme, and, though he has been 
married a number of years, he believes so still,” 
and the “ Lounger’s ” note implies that this man 
resides in a sort of fool’s paradise. The 
“ Lounger ” was in the secret of the authorship 
of the Saxe Holme stories from the start, and 
heard them talked over between the author and 
publisher before they were printed. 


Dr. Edward Eggleston is at work upon a new 
novel, the first he has written for some time. 
He works about three hours every morning. 


Mrs. Deland has finished a new novel, and, 
under the title of “Philip and His Wife,” it 
is to be published serially in the A¢lantic 
Monthly. 


Mrs. Robert Reid tells the literary editor of 
the Montreal Gazette that the author of “ Ger- 
aldine: A Souvenir of the St. Lawrence,” is A. A. 
Hopkins, of Harriman, East Tennessee, editor 
of the Weekly Advance. The same authority 
says: “ The author is a clever musician, as well 
as a physician. The heroine is a lady of 
Albany, N. Y.” 

W. Clark Russell says in Scribner’s for July 
that he went to sea when he was thirteen and a 
few months, and followed the calling for nearly 
eight years, so that he claims knowledge of it on 
every merit of service and suffering. 


Edward Lyman Bill, editor and proprietor 
of the Music Trade Review, New York, 
has purchased the Keynote, an important 
musical monthly, founded by Frederick Archer. 
The scope of the paper will be greatly enlarged, 
and it will be essentially a home paper, devoted 
to art, music, drama, and literature. The first 
number under the new proprietorship, that for 
July, is presented in an enlarged and improved 
form. The offices of publication will be at 3 
East 14th street, New York. 





